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WHOM DO YOU BELIEVE? 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


One of the accomplishments under the National 
Recovery Act which has given me the greatest gratifi- 
cation is the outlawing of child labor. . . . It is my 
desire that the advances attained through the NRA 
be made permanent. In the child labor field the 
obvious method of maintaining the present gains is 
through ratification of the Child Labor Amend- 
ment. I hope this may be achieved. 


Charles C. Burlingham 


As to the alleged dangers of bureaucracy and cost 
of enforcement, we are fortunate in being able to dis- 
sipate the dark forebodings of our opponents by 
reference to actual experience. . . . The first [Federal 
Child Labor Law} was in operation nine months be- 
fore it was declared unconstitutional. The basis of 
enforcement was cooperation with state departments 
of labor. The entire administration and enforcement 
staff numbered 51 persons. . . . It carried an annual 
appropriation of $150,000. 


Monsignor John A. Ryan 


I still hold to my conviction of nine years ago, that 
the Child Labor Amendment should be ratified by the 
states and become part of the Federal Constitution. . . 

We who were in close touch with the controversy 
on the Child Labor Amendment in the years 1924- 
1925 recognize all these assertions as old acquaint- 
ances. We are also aware that they all derive 
ultimately from two classes of sources: first, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. . . . The other 
source is certain super-patriotic and pseudo-patriotic 
organizations which see in every effective piece of 
social legislation an attack either upon the Constitu- 
tion or upon American political traditions and institu- 
tions... . 

I knew practically all the principal promoters of the 
Child Labor Amendment and was fairly well 
acquainted with their activities in bringing the pro- 
posal before Congress. I have never known a group 
more honestly desirous of ending the evil of child 

labor. That was their single aim. Yet they have been 
and are still vilified as plotters against “the family, 
the home, the school and the church.” 


or 


or 


Nicholas Murray Butler 


The President of the United States has told us four 
times within a few months that child labor does not 
exist in the United States, that it has been abolished. 

.. Why should we once more attempt to overturn the 
fundamental principles on which our government 
rests in order to correct a non-existent evil? No one 
is in favor of child labor, but there is a right way to 
deal with it and a wrong way. This is the wrong way. 


Alfred E. Smith 


Federal regulation and enforcement mean huge 
expenditures, waste, graft, duplication of effort, boot- 
legging, and disrespect for all laws. . . . Is it conceiv- 
able that Federal control can be exercised otherwise 
than through a new army of inspectors, investigators, 
sleuths, bloodhounds and statisticians traveling about 
in trains, automobiles and on horseback, stopping at 
hotels, and bedevilling the work of labor departments? 


Hon. Clarence E. Martin 


Congress can take over the educational system of 
the country, and prescribe, through a federal bureau, 
educational methods and standards. Here is where 
nationalization of the child can be had, communism 
taught, and where the state can be substituted for the 
parent. Here is where the registration of prospective 
mothers can be obtained; where so-called welfare can 
be urged; where hordes of federal agents and snoopers 
can be employed; where the sanctity of the home can 
be violated in the name of the law; where the children 
of the nation can be Russianized. Legislation under 
the Eighteenth Amendment, is insignificant to the 
upheaval that exercise of these powers will bring to 
the mothers and fathers—to the homes of America. 

Under it, military training can be made compulsory. 
Any activity that a future Congress may conceive, with 
relation to young people to the age of eighteen can be 
required, regulated or prohibited. In other words, 
under it, it is intended that Congress shall acquire 
over children the primary power parents now have 
and that its whim can be substituted for the will of the 
parent. 
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RATIFICATION WILL COME IN 1937 


ITH three states still to act, the year’s record 

so far has added four to the list of ratifications 
—Wyoming, Utah, Idaho and Indiana. This brings 
the Amendment to the two-thirds mark, 24 states in 
all having taken favorable action. 

In several states which failed to ratify this winter 
the vote was close: in Nevada, for instance, the 
Amendment passed the House by an overwhelming 
majority and lost in the Senate by only two votes; in 
New Mexico a change of one vote in the House and 
4 in the Senate would have meant ratification; in 
North Carolina the resolution to bring out the 
minority report favoring ratification was lost by 52 to 
49; in the Texas Senate 5 votes would have changed 
the result. 

The local state committees which bore the brunt of 
the Amendment campaign are not disheartened by 
temporary defeat, but are already hard at work on 
plans for educational campaigns. They are convinced 
that once the truth about the measure is known, suc- 
cess is bound to come. The misrepresentation of the 
Amendment by the opposition and the methods used 
to thwart ratification have been a spur to state com- 
mittees. They are determined to see this fight through 
to the finish. 

Next year 8 states which have not yet ratified will 
hold legislative sessions; in 1937, 19 states will do so. 
The National Child Labor Committee will continue 
to render every assistance possible to secure ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment by these states. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY—OF 
LEGISLATIVE BLUFF 


w= nearly half the state legislatures still in 
session, there remain some possibilities of bet- 
tering the record, but the general tenor of the year’s 
state child labor legislation is clear enough. _ 


The two great victories for the protection of work- 


ing children are in the nature of trophies snatched 
from the heat of the Child Labor Amendment fight. 


These are the Connecticut law prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children under 16 in most occupations 
except farm work and the distribution of newspapers, 
and a somewhat similar bill passed by the New York 
Legislature in the final turbulent days of the session. 


The passage of the Connecticut and New York bills 
was wrung from reluctant legislators—the New York 
bill was actually killed once and reconsidered—fear- 
ing the taunt that they opposed the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment on the ground that state action 
was preferable—and then refused to take state action! 


New York also enacted a new industrial home work 
law prohibiting such work except in industries where 
it is expressly permitted and regulated by the Indus- 
trial Commissioner; it strengthened the 48-hour law 
for women and girls over 16 in factories by elimina- 
ting overtime provisions, and extended the 8-hour day 
and 48-hour week to boys between 16 and 18 in fac- 
tories and stores. In Massachusetts a bill strengthen- 
ing the 9-hour day and 48-hour week law for girls 
over 16 and women, has passed both Houses and 
awaits signature. Minnesota barred minors under 18 
from appearing in walkathons and night clubs. Ore- 
gon enacted an apprentice training law in harmony 
with the program of the Federal Advisory Committee 
on Apprentice Training. 


Aside from these few gains the year’s record of 
constructive child labor legislation remains practically 
blank, although a number of excellent bills are still 
pending in some states. 


The significance of what was not accomplished by 
the legislatures is inescapable. Bills to establish a 16- 
year age minimum for employment during school 
hours failed in Maryland, Montana (the present law 
applies only to factories) and West Virginia, and 
though introduced have not yet been acted upon in 
California, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania or Texas. No 
progress was made in reducing the working week, 
even for minors under 16, to less than 48 hours. Ver- 
mont actually killed a bill to shorten working hours 
for women and minors between 16 and 18 from 1014 
hours a day and 56 hours a week to 9 a day and 48 a 
week. None of the several minimum wage bills in- 
troduced has so far passed, and those in Arizona, 
Maryland and Rhode Island, where the legislatures 
have adjourned, are definitely dead. 

In short, it is evident that the child labor, working 
hours and minimum wage standards established by the 


- industrial codes temporarily, are still far beyond hope 


of enactment through individual state action on a 
scale which would give workable uniformity through- 
out the country. The 1935 legislatures in 44 states are 
once more proving the inadequacy of legislation by 
the separate states as a substitute for nation-wide 


regulation in safeguatding minors in the field of 
employment. 
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A NEW NOTE AMONG CIRCULATION MANAGERS 


NEW note was sounded at the Annual Conven- 
tion of the New York State Circulation Man- 
agers’ Association last month. The newspapers are 
beginning to realize that the public is aware that all 
is not well with the young newsboy. Instead of the 
usual sweeping condemnation of critics of the news- 
boy system, there was apparently a serious discussion 
of desirable standards for newsboy employment. 
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Courtesy, New York (N. Y.) News 
How'd You Like to Send Your Boy to This School? 


According to Editor & Publisher, Mr. T. Edson, 
President of the Association, urged circulators ‘‘to 
exercise every caution to hire only older boys who, he 
said, are better able to take care of their routes.” Ref- 
erence was also made to cases of 8- and 9-year-old boys 
injured while engaged in newspaper delivery and to 
juvenile delinquency among young newsboys. “Our 
own skirts are not so clean,” said Mr. Easterbrook of 
the Syracuse Post-Standard, “and it is time for us to 
do a little work along this line.” 

Following a showing of hands on the number of 
circulators employing boys under 14, Charles M. 
Schofield, representing the Long Island City Daily 
Star, suggested that the Convention go on record as 
favoring a minimum age of 14 years for carrier and 
street sales boys. This was not acted upon, however, 
for it was pointed out that the New York State Pub- 
lishers’ Association was considering the newsboy 
problem at the present time. 


The 14-year age minimum for newsboys is the 
standard the National Child Labor Committee has 
long been urging. If the publishers had expressed a 
similar point of view at the hearings on the newspaper 
code in Washington, all the difficulty and bitter feel- 
ing about the child labor provisions of the code could 
have been avoided — and probably the organized 
newspaper attack on the Child Labor Amendment 
would not have materialized. 


An apparent attempt on the part of some to make it 
appear that the National Child Labor Committee was 
demanding a higher age minimum and that the Child 
Labor Amendment would result in barring newsboy 
work under 18 years, was undoubtedly responsible for 
the alienation of the support of many papers which 
formerly had endorsed the Amendment. 


THE A.N.P.A. REPORTS 


HANGES to be suggested by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association for the child 
labor provisions of the newspaper code were made 
public at their Annual Convention last week. With 
regard to hours, age, etc., they are the same as outlined 
in THE AMERICAN CHILD for January. Carrier boys 
are permitted to work at 12 years and boys of 10 now 
employed in cities of 50,000 population or less may 
continue. The age for street sellers is 14; in cities of 
50,000 or less boys of 12 may sell. The 5 A.M. pro- 
vision for carriers, unfortunately, is retained, thus 
permitting a 10-year-old, as the New York News 
pointed out to “get up at 4 A.M., 365 days a year, 
winter and summer, rain or shine or snow or sleet, go 
to the office with or without breakfast, ‘make up their 
routes’ on their own time, and be on the job at 5.” 
The changes recommended, however, are good, for 
they bring under the regulations boys who act as 
“little merchants” and boys securing papers from dis- 
tributors for the purpose of resale or delivery. 
These provisions have yet to be acted upon by the 
Code Authority and ultimately must go to President 
Roosevelt for his approval. 





“THE American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion can report to its members the probable temporary 
defeat of the Federal Child Labor Amendment, an act 
calculated to enable legislation to regulate the em- 
ployment of minors. Our practical opinion in reference 
to this matter is that any possible advantage that cir- 
culation departments may have gained is a thousand 
times discounted by the widespread belief among 
liberal and thinking people that in this matter organ- 


ized newspapers have taken an anti-social attitude.” 


—Editor & Publisher, April 20, 1935. 
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HAVE YOU READ— 


Youth in School and Industry, a special report 
submitted by the Superintendent of Schools of New 
York City. Gives an account of the continuation 
schools of New York since their introduction in 1919 
with analysis of the changes due to the depression and 
the industrial codes, and analyzes the functions of 
continuation schools, vocational guidance, placement 
and apprentice training in relation to present and 
future industrial needs. 

Labor and Industry in the Depression, in which 
the Pennsylvania State Department of Labor and In- 
dustry reviews the effect of the four-year depression 
period upon worker and employer. Especially illumi- 
nating is the account of a check-up of the cotton gar- 
ment industry in 1934, which disclosed only two 
children under 16 among more than 12,000 employees 
—in sharp contrast to 1932, when one worker out of 
every 25 in this industry was a child under 16. Median 
weekly earnings for women had doubled since the 
spring of 1933, from $5.61 to $10.95, and the standard 
work week had been shortened from 50 to 40 hours. 
Nevertheless hundreds of violations of code provi- 
sions relating to minimum wages and working hours 
were found. The prohibition of home work by the 
codes of the men’s clothing and other industries had 
reduced the number of home workers by about half, 
but the minimum wage principle proved ineffective in 
home work, half of the 802 home workers investi- 
gated earning less than 11 cents an hour and only 3 
per cent earning as much as 30 cents an hour. 

The Migratory Worker and Family Life, by 
Marion Hathaway (University of Chicago Press, 
1934). A monograph describing the mode of living of 
migratory workers and their families in the State of 
Washington, with special attention to clam digging, 


berry picking, and apple harvesting. “Adjusting the 
school term may meet the problem of educating the 
local child who is frequently kept out of school to 
participate in the harvesting of crops, but it means a 
loss of school time to the migrant child who travels 
from place to place to find the schools in each region 
adjusted to meet the local demand for seasonal 
workers.” 


Unemployment and the Child, an inquiry by the 
Save the Children Fund into the effects of unemploy- 
ment on the children of the unemployed and young 
workers in Great Britain (Longmans, Green & Co., 
1933). ‘Blind alley occupations may enable many 
children to find employment on leaving school and 
much of the occupation available for juveniles be- 
tween 14 and 16 is of this description. In consequence 
it seems to be the fact that unemployment is com- 
moner between 16 and 18 than between 14 and 16, 
especially in the case of boys.” 


Children of the New Day, by Katherine Glover 
and Evelyn Dewey (D. Appleton-Century Co., New 
York, 1935). Aside from the recognition in two pre- 
liminary chapters that “the years of the depression 
brought into sharp focus many conditions which had 
long been dimly sensed,” this manual for child train- 
ing speaks in terms of the Hoover era, interpreting at 
their own valuation the findings of the White House 
Conference on Child Health and Protection. After an 
interval of four years during which the breaking of the 
new day has revealed itself as an exceedingly painful 
process, such gestures as the casual acceptance of 
vocational training in the schools as an assured trend, 
and the total ignoring of child labor as a factor to be 
reckoned with, savor of unreality. 





OUR GOAL— RATIFICATION BY 1937 

















D> ce Sag. 
Courtesy, Buffalo (N. Y.) Times 





Will You Help Us Reach It? 


24 States Have Now Ratified 
12 More Must Do $o 





Send your contribution, large or small, to 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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